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Greetings from the President 





» VANDN DAW NW? 


EXTEND TO YOU, fellow members of the Jewish Publication 

Society, the greetings of health, peace and achievement during 
the Jewish year that now opens before us. I am sure that you join 
me in the hope that the JPS will succeed in coming closer to the 
realization of its great aim of providing the books needed for the 
cultural development of the American Jewish community. 


We are engaged in an enterprise that lies at the very heart 
of Jewish life. Mindful of Jewish experience and tradition, we dare 
spare no effort to provide those elements of knowledge and inspira- 
tion by which alone the Jews can function religiously and culturally 
in the midst of the powerful and attractive civilization in which 
we share. We, the officers and advisory committees of the Society, 
have done and will continue to do what we can. The books we have 
published during the past year are indicative of the solidity, perma- 
nence and cultural worth for which we strive. They cover many 
fields; they appeal to varied interests; they answer the needs of 
those who want to know more, understand better and feel more 
keenly the hopes, traditions and ideals of our people. 


Our plans and ambitions for the future are literally limitless; 
but we need your support and assistance. We have to depend upon 
you to bring our message to the other Jewish men and women 
who, judging by their understanding of and devotion to Jewish 
life, should be on our rolls. Please resolve now to approach every 
one of your friends during the coming year and urge them to join 
us in membership. If they are at all aware of the basic problems 
that face the Jews of the United States, they will not only gladly 
join us, but give us a full measure of their support. 


May we all have a happy New Year and continue working for 
a Jewish cultural renaissance in America. 





EDWIN WOLF, 2ND 
President 
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A Look Back and Ahead 


By LESSER ZUSSMAN, Executive Secretary 


Members of the Society who have 
been following our activities closely 
during the past decade know that we 
have lived through a financial crisis 
which threatened the very existence 
of the Society itself. Basically, this 
crisis was due to the fact that our 
income remained fairly constant while 
our expenses increased from year to 
year because of post-war inflation. At 
one point (in 1949) the Society was 
in debt to an amount which aggre- 
gated a full year’s budget. 


Faced with this serious situation, 
the Officers and Trustees of the Soci- 
ety outlined a three-phase program 
for the rehabilitation of our financial 
structure. First, a fund-raising effort 
with a goal of $150,000 was to be 
undertaken for the purpose of clear- 
ing the deficit. Also, membership dues 
were to be increased in order to bring 
income from this source a bit closer 
to actual costs. 


Second, applications were to be filed 
with Federations and Welfare Funds 
for allocations which would assure the 
Society the funds needed for a modest 
annual subvention. (Membership dues 
and book sales provide approximately 
85% of the Society’s needs.) Finally, 
as funds permitted, a program of 
membership recruitment would be 
undertaken to increase enrollment, 
since our membership had dropped 
from 11,000 at the end of 1949 to 
8,500 at the end of 1951, primarily 
because of an increase in the rate of 
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dues, and secondarily because of cur- 
tailed recruitment activities. 

Phase one (fund raising) was con- 
ducted from 1949 to 1952 with marked 
success. Parlor meetings were held in 
the cities where the Society had 
Trustees, and the necessary funds 
were raised through individual con- 
tributions. The deficit was cleared. 


Phase two (Federations and Wel- 
fare Funds) was initiated in 1953 
and is now in progress. Thus far, 67 
communities have approved the So- 
ciety’s requests for inclusion, with 
total allocations amounting to approx- 
imately $9,000. This is a long way 
from the $40,000 which we need, but 
we have been fortunate in being able 
to draw upon the Jacob R. Schiff 
Fund for most of the remainder. A 
this Fund becomes depleted, we hop 
that additional communities will in- 
clude the Society in their local cam- 
paigns and thus make up the differ- 
ence. 


Membership 


Phase three (membership recruit- 
ment) has been under experimenta- 
tion during the 
past year. It was 
considered advisa- 
ble to test two dif- 
ferent approaches 
before funds were 
invested in a mem- 
bership campaign. 
. The first —a com- 
mittee approach — 
was tested in Phi 
adelphia by a 
men’s Committee 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Max 
L. Margolis and co-chairmanship of 
Mrs. Harry K. Cohen. This Commit- 
tee gave a series of teas to which 
prospective members were invited. 


# 


Mrs. Margolis 





, 
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Cyrus Levinthal (left), chairman of ‘ae 
JPS Southern California chapter, with 
Jacob J. Lieberman. 





Results within this limited scope were 
quite satisfactory. 

A second approach was tested in 
Los Angeles where an active group of 
men and women set up a formal 
Southern California chapter with 
Cyrus Levinthal as Chairman and 
Abraham Goldfeld as Secretary. This 


i Qi held meetings, prepared dis- 


lays, promoted publicity and in gen- 

eral did everything possible to bring 
the Society’s program to the atten- 
tion of their community. Here also, 
results were good. 

An analysis of the two experiments 
indicated that a combination of both 
approaches seemed most advisable. A 
planned structure was needed in order 
to give direction to the activity, but 





Jewish Book Month 


Program chairmen who are _ plan- 
ning to celebrate Jewish Book Month 
in their organizations are invited to 
display the colorful book jackets and 
distribute the _ interesting literature 
available for the asking from the Soci- 

ty. Chairmen are also urged to devote 

rt of the Book Month program to 
the enrollment of new members for 
the Society. 

Requests for jackets and literature 
(in desired quantities), addressed to 
the Executive Secretary, will receive 
prompt attention. 

















Make a Book Possible! 


An interesting chapter in Jewish 
intellectual history can be written 
around those Jews who, themselves 
unable to write books, gave of their 
means to enable others to write them. 
After the invention of printing, indi- 
viduals and communities considered 
it an outstanding mitzvah to help in 
the publication of worthwhile books. 
Many of these people would have been 
forgotten long ago had they not im- 
mortalized their names in this fashion. 
For a good book—to paraphrase a 
line or two of the Latin poet Horace— 
is a monument more enduring than a 
bronze tablet and more exalted than 
a pyramid of newspaper clippings. 

In the case of the JPS, a number 
of such benefactors have claimed the 
eternal gratitude of the American 
Jewish community. Such people—or 
their families who desire to honor 
them—have their names attached, in 
a proper and dignified inscription, to 
the beginning of a volume or series 
of volumes. We need more such bene- 
factors who will provide funds for the 
writing and publication of various im- 
portant books. A note to the Editor 
will bring you more details. 

Attorneys are especially requested 
to remember this possibility and pass 
it on to their clients. 











the type of structure itself (whether 
chapter or committee) could be left 
to the local community or area. 

The Society is now ready to under- 
take an intensive membership effort. 
As a first step, we have added a mem- 
bership secretary to our staff (see 
announcement on page 6) and plan 
to begin by holding organizational 
meetings in selected Eastern commu- 
nities. Later, we plan to extend this 
activity to other sections of the coun- 
try. Thus, it is our hope that an in- 
creasing number of individuals will 
enroll as members of the Society and, 
through strengthening their personal 
knowledge of our Jewish heritage and 
traditions, help raise the cultural level 
of the entire Jewish community. 
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Jewish Prayer Books of the | 


HE PRAYER BOOK is taken for 

granted nowadays as an integral part 
of the synagogue. Traveling from one 
community to another, even across conti- 
nents and oceans, we are likely to en- 
counter in any synagogue we visit a 
religious service identical with our own, 
almost to the very last detail. There are 
different rites for Jews of Ashkenazic 
and Sephardic descent, but the number 
of usages in different synagogues is 
today a relatively limited one. Though 
the great transmigrations of Jews in 
the last century and a half contributed 
in many ways to the elimination of 
local peculiarities and variegated forms, 
not least responsible for the increasing 
uniformity of practice in the synagogue 
is the printed prayer book, which like 
other fruits of mass production has con- 
tributed increasingly to similarity of 
usage. 


By contrast with the modern period, 
the Middle Ages offer a variety of 
different liturgies which were in use in 
large Jewish communities throughout 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Since ancient 
times Jewish liturgy has been character- 
ized by two important features, both of 
which governed the form and develop- 
ment of the synagogue service. Under- 
lying the Hebrew prayer book is a fixed 
form of liturgy, established in Talmudic 
times, which remains to this day the 
Orthodox pattern for the Jewish service 
throughout the world. However, since 
worship was expected to be a spontaneous 
and emotionally authentic expression of 
the innermost religious feelings of the 
Jew, the rabbis encouraged the Jew to 
innovate by adding to the service either 
extemporaneously or, more commonly, by 
the recitation of poetry composed in 
honor of the occasion. A glance at 
medieval Hebrew prayer books, there- 
fore, is instructive toward the under- 
standing of how our present-day services 
developed. 


The earliest complete prayer book to 
be composed was the siddur compiled by 
Rabbi Amram Gaon, head of the Academy 
of Sura in Babylonia in the third quarter 


By Gerson D 


Librarian of The Jewish 


o' 
of the ninth century. His prayer boo 
was not intended principally for personal 
or for regular synagogal use, but rather 
was composed as a syllabus for the 
proper order of services throughout the 
year. The rise of heretical movements, 
the most famous of which was _ the 
Karaite sect, made the Jewish leaders 
of the ninth century and after increas- 
ingly wary of unbridled spontaneous ex- 
pression, particularly since the rabbinic 
form of the liturgy was one of the 
targets of these unorthodox movements. 
Rabbi Amram’s seder (the earlier form 
of our word for siddur) was composed 
with these sects very much in mind. 
His prayer book was, therefore, more 
of a legal code than an actual prayer 
book. Subsequently, such liturgical codes 
were composed periodically in the Middle 
Ages by the great legalists such 4 
Saadia, Maimonides, and Simha of V 

The second great prayer book was the 
work of the renowned philosopher and 
Talmudic scholar Rabbi Saadia Gaon 
(882-942). Though his prayer book, too, 
is basically a syllabus for the correct 
performance of liturgy and ritual—his 
own remarks are written in Arabic— 
Saadia appended to his prayer book his 
own poetical com- 
positions as well as 
the words of other 
poets which he felt 
could enhance the 
themes of the ser- 
vice of various 
occasions. For the 
Aboda service of 
Yom Kippur, for 
example, Saadia 
transcribed three 
different composi- 
tions, one of which 
he composed him- 
self. His prayer 












Pages from ancient Jewish 


book is, therefore, 
one of the earliest 
surviving  speci- 
mens of medieval 
religious poetry 





The oldest Hebrew liturgi 
from the Cairo Genizah, 1 
of Yemenite prayer book 
illuminated parchment p 
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Jewish prayer books (left to right): 
liturgical poem with musical notes, 
izah, 13th Century; manuscript page 
_ book with supralinear vocalization; 
nent page of 15th Century Italian 
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actually used in the synagogue. 

Thus, the medieval service was hardly 
as monolithic as the modern traditional 
service. The older prayer books testify 
to constant innovations and amplifica- 
tions, varying with local rites. The 
Spanish mahzorim were replete with 
the liturgical compositions of the Iberian 
Jewish luminaries—Solomon ibn Gabirol, 
Judah ha-Levi, Moses ibn Ezra, to 
mention but a few. The Italian and 
Franco-German prayer books contain the 
compositions of the poets of those 
countries. Indeed, the synagogue served 
as the immediate stimulus for the large 
part of medieval Hebrew poetry—which, 
incidentally, is still in the process of 
being discovered and elucidated—that 
would not have been preserved but for 
its incorporation and use in the local 

yer books. 


One of the most familiar aspects of 
the prayer book is its vocalized text 
which enables worshippers to read easily 
and pronounce correctly. In our own age 
of printing and _ standardization the 


vocalization of the liturgy is pretty 
much uniform even in the various rites 
which Jews employ at the present day. 





Certainly there is only one system of 
vowels which is now in use throughout 
the Jewish world. This, however, was not 
the case in the Middle Ages. The Yemen- 
ite manuscript mahzorim, which with 
pious conservatism have retained the 
fixed forms of earlier usage, have pre- 
served for us a vowel system entirely 
different from our own, which in con- 
trast with our “sub-linear” system is 
written above the lines. The Yemenite 
page, though not intrinsically artistic, 
is fascinating for its antique and exotic 
appearance and for its patient trans- 
cription of minutest details. 


Sven from European communities, 
however, where our own vowel system 
was in vogue, vocalized texts retain 
unorthodox pronunciations, many of 
which probably go back to hoary anti- 
quity and retain for us specimens of 
the living Hebrew of ages gone by. It is 
curious to find even Bibical passages 
vocalized in prayer books in this un- 
orthodox fashion and preserving for us 
the type of speech in vogue centuries 
ago. 


Next to the Bet ha-Midrash (house of 
study), the synagogue was the chief 
medium for the preservation of the 
Hebrew language. Throughout the ages 
a large percentage of the worshippers 
at least understood Hebrew, but many 
must often have felt the desire to ex- 
press themselves religiously in the 

(Continued on next page ) 
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prayer book; page from a Persian manuscript prayer 
book; prayer book from the Cairo Genizah with notes 
for blowing of the Shofar; scene from a 14th Century 
prayer book manuscript, written in Vienna, depicting the 
Akedah: the angel interrupts the sacrifice of Isaac. 


Photos courtesy of Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
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Prayer Books of the Middle Ages 


(Continued from previous page) 


vernacular, in the idiom most familiar 
to them. The rabbis of the Talmud, 
though insisting on retaining a Hebrew 
core in the service, taught that one 
might pray in any language. Prayer in 
the language of the country is by no 
means a modern Jewish innovation. 
Accordingly, the medieval mahzor is 
also the repository of non-Hebrew poetry 
and liturgy recited in the synagogue. 
Folklorists and linguists are well aware 
of the rich religious literature in Yiddish 
written chiefly, though not exclusively, 
for women of the Ashkenazic communi- 
ties of Europe. However, the manuscript 
material available to us has disclosed 
that the Jew also composed poetry for 
the synagogue in Greek, Arabic, Persian 
and Italian; not to mention the vast 
liturgical literature that has come down 
to us in Ladino, employed by hundreds 
of thousands of Sephardic Jews from 
Morocco to Turkey. 

By far the most enchanting aspect of 
medieval manuscripts is the illuminated 
page, illustrated in color, either with 
abstract designs or with actual scenes 
portraying the subject discussed. The 
illustrated Passover Haggadah and 
Esther scroll have been the subjects of 
considerable study and exhibit for the 
variety and beauty of their illuminations 
and bindings. Like the Haggadah and 
Purim scroll, prayer books were personal 
possessions and the extent to which a 
Jew would have his book artistically 
designed depended upon his taste and 
means, 

It is still a moot question whether 
even in the richly-illustrated prayer 
books of the Middle Ages the artists 
were Jews or non-Jews. However that 
may be, illumination was employed in the 
spirit of Hiddur-Mitzvah (aesthetic per- 
formance of the commandment), thus 
lending color and added inspiration to 
the objects employed in the service. Since 
Jewish ritual was not primarily con- 
cerned with artistic forms, the medieval 
Jewish manuscripts are not nearly as 
rich in illuminations as Christian psalters 
and litanies of the medieval world. The 
occasional remnants of scenic illumina- 
tion in prayer books give evidence that 


Jews, too, loved graphic portrayal of 

their ancient legends and ceremonies. 
Perhaps the outstanding specimen of 3 4 
such illustration is the renowned Roths- 

child manuscript, which within the con- 

fines of its bindings contains a veritable | 
library of books and illustrations. Its 
reproduction would lend great credit 

to the history of Jewish art. 


The Jews did cultivate the scribal art 
of calligraphy and took great pride in 
beautifully written manuscripts. As a 
sacred calling, the functions of the scribe 
were revered, and at the same time 
allowed for extensive ingenuity and in- 
dividuality. The calligraphic manuscripts, 
along with the illuminated mahzorim 
that have come down to us, are living 
testimony to the aesthetic joy Jews 
always experienced in their worship. 





Membership Secretary 


Appointed by Society 


As a major feature of its expanded 
membership activity, the JPS has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Allen G. Diamond, of 
Philadelphia, to fill the newly-created 

position of Member- 
e . 2 ship Secretary. Mrs. ' 
; Diamond will coor- 
dinate membership 
activities in commu- 
nities throughout 
the country, begin- 
ning with the East 
Coast area, and 
members in that re- 
Mrs. Diamond gion who are inter- 


ested in organizin 
JPS Committees in their own comm 


nities are invited to correspond with 
her. 





Mrs. Diamond has had extensive 
experience in communal activities, 
holding important offices in B’nai 


B’rith and other groups. 
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Hebrew-English 


Ever since the JPS translation of 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES according to 
the Masoretic Text appeared in 1917, 
the Society has hoped to publish this 
new translation together with the 
Hebrew text. Various difficulties—pri- 
marily financial—have blocked this im- 
portant project. 

Several years ago, the project was 
again revived under the stimulus pro- 
vided by Mr. Menahem Polak of New 
York, who prints religious books, and 
Mr. Phillipp Feldheim, a distributor. 

Permission was readily and grace- 
fully granted by the Soncino Press in 
London for the use of the beautiful 
Hebrew text contained in their Books 
of the Bible, and this text, together 
with the JPS English text, was photo- 
graphically reproduced and arranged 


‘ oe": printing by offset lithography. 


) 


Production problems were numer- 
ous, as can be imagined, but they were 
all overcome and the Bible is now 
ready for distribution. The size of 
the page is 5” x 84” and each page 
contains parallel columns of Hebrew 
and English—matched as closely as 
possible. Total number of text pages 
is 2,264 plus seven pages for Family 
Records, bound in two volumes with 
maroon cloth and gold stamping. 


Bible Published 





The set is priced at $7.50, but mem- 
bers of the Society are being offered 
a single set at a special introductory 
price of $5.00. This offer is limited to 
members of the Society for their own 
use and the special offer will be ex- 
tended for only thirty days. 

An order form is printed below for 
your convenience. Send it in without 
delay and add this excellent Hebrew- 
English Bible to your library. 





ORDER FORM 


The Jewish Publication Society of America 
222 N. Fifteenth St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Please send me a set of the new edition of THE HOLY SCRIPTURES in Hebrew 
and English at the special introductory price of $5.00* which represents a discount of 


*plus 25¢ to cover costs of postage and handling 


r from the regular price of $7.50. My check in the amount of $5.25 is enclosed. 


Signature 


Bible will be sent to address on other side. Please correct if necessary. 
Sorry, no charges or C. O. D.’s at the introductory discount price. 
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Three New Books, Two Major Reprints 


Since the last JPS Bookmark, the Soci- 
ety has published three new books and 
reprinted two important old ones. 

June saw the appearance, as a co-pub- 
lication with Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
of Soma Morgenstern’s intensely moving 
and poetically written fantasy, The Third 
Pillar. No mere recital of events could 
serve to make people grasp the meaning 
of the deepest tragedy and the greatest 
triumph experienced by the Jewish peo- 
ple during the past 2,000 years. Only a 
poet could do so. Dr. Morgenstern’s story, 
in Ludwig Lewisohn’s translation, has the 
qualities of immortality. 

Early in July we began distributing 
the first volume of Jacob R. Marcus’ 
three-volume collection of American Jew- 
ish autobiographies, Memoirs of Ameri- 
can Jews. The second volume followed 
late in August and the third is due in 
January, 1956. Nowhere else has the 


intimate part played by Jews in every 
phase of American life been so enter- 
tainingly and_ graphically delineated. 

Some time in October we hope to have 
ready the new edition of the highly- 
regarded set, The Jews: Their History, 
Culture and Religion, edited by Louis 
Finkelstein and ce-published by the Soci- 
ety with Harper’s. The new edition will 
appear in two volumes and will continu 
to be counted as four units for purposes 
of JPS membership. The new edition will 
have a new Foreword and an additional 
chapter on Israel. 

Hanukkah, Feast of Lights, compiled 
by Emily Solis-Cohen and originally pub- 
lished some fifteen years ago, has been 
reprinted a good many times. Still the 
best collection in English of stories and 
source materials bearing on this joyous 
holiday, it will be reprinted once more in 
time for the coming Hanukkah. 
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